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ABSTRACT 

To develop courses which would emphasize instruction 
in writing specifically needed to successfully carry out the 
professii^aal responsibilities of a reading teacher, a study surveyed 
inservice reading teachers about their writing activities and 
compared those results with the writing activities required of 
preservice reading teachers in existing courses. Recent past 
graduates of a graduate program in reading education were surveyed 
regarding the nature and frequency of their writing activities r and 
their views on writing experiences critical to their job. 
Undergraduate students who had completed at least one course in 
reading education were surveyed concerning their wtiting experiences 
in reading education and in teacher education in general. Results 
indicated that there was common ground between the writing activities 
of the two groups, with six activities in common: unit/lesson plans, 
instructional writing, brainstorming # curriculum development, 
progress reports, and short responses. As the research was carried 
out, a more important issue surfaced: how did these reading teachers 
see themselves as writers? The researcher became less concerned with 
providing students with a typical set of writing activities for 
reading teachers than with assisting students to see themselves as 
insiders in a community of writers. (Two appendixes contain an 
explanation of five ways to foster writers in reading education 
courses, and the survey instrument,) (SR) 
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What Do 7ou Mean I Have to Be a Writer? I Teach Reading: A Cosparative 
Study of the Writing of Reading Teachers and the Writing Activities of 
Undergraduate Reading Methods Students 

Presented by Michael P. Ford, Reading Eduoation Departnent of the 
University of Wisconsin OShkosh (N/B 414 COEHS UWO Oshkosh, WI 54901) 

^ OVERVIEW: Most experts suggest that good reading teachers need to be 
^ readers, but do good reading teachers need to be writers? As the lines 
^ between reading arnd writing instruction become blurred and efforts to 
O integrate the language arts continue; it would sees to follow that 

reading teachers not only need to be readers, but also need to 
" writers. 

^ How coufortable are teachers with thenselves as writers? If I was 

^ given a chance to retitle this presentation, I might ret i tie it "Do I 

Have to be an Astronaut to Teach about Space?" It was the response 
O provided by a less-than-receptive graduate student when I suggested 
that a good reading teacher probably needed to be a writer. The 
comment is dust one example of why I have a growing concern about how 
reading teachers perceive themselves as writers. It is that growing 
concern which has become the heart of this study. 

ORIGINAL INTENT: In the mid-1980's, my university was engaged in an 
extensive goal setting process and identified concerns about a 
perceived decline in the basic literacy skills of university students. 
A subcommittee of university faculty were appointed to look 
specifically at the decline as it related to writing abilities and 
habits of our students. Once they acknowledged that decline, the 
subcommittee began to explore potential solutions for addressing 
concerns in this area. One solution was to examine the successful 
implementation of "writing emphasis" courses at a nearby system 
campus . 

I participated in a faculty college focused on the discussion of 
"writing emphasis" courses on our campus. Such courses would be 
offered by each college. These course would have limited enrollments 
so that instructors could place a greater emphasis on writing 
activities. This emphasis on writing would also include the teaching 
of writing formats and styles unique to the future professional 
contexts of students in those colleges. The potential of developing 
such courses in my department — courses which would emphasize 
instruction in writing specifically needed to successfully carry out 
the professional responsibilities of being a reading teacher — caused 
me to begin to think about the writing activities of reading teachers. 
I proposed a study which would survey inservice reading teachers about 
their writing activities and compare those results with the writing 
activities required of preservice reading teachers in existing 

^ courses. Such information might allow my department to more 

effectively integrated discipline-specific writing activities in our 

oo undergraduate reading courses to better prepare our students for the 

Q types of writing they would have to do to be successful in their 

^ future professional conteits. 
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PROCBDURB: Recent past graduates of our MSB degree progran in Reading 
Education vera surveyed regarding the nature of their writing 
activities. A survey was designed identifying a wide variety of 
writing activities. (See attached survey.) Respondents were asked to 
indicate the frequency with which they engaged in that type of writing 
activity to successfully carry out the responsibilities of their 
positions as reading teachers. Respondents were also asked to 
generally describe the writing experiences which they believed were 
critical for successful conpletion of their job responsibilities. 
Frequency counts were conpleted on returned surveys to conpile a list 
of those writing activities nest connonly identified as critical for 

At the sane tine, undergraduate students who had conpleted at 
least one course in reading education were surveyed concerning the 
nature of writing activities they had been engaged in as a part of 
their preparation to becone future teachers of reading. They were also 
asked to generally decribe the writing experiences they had had as a 
part of their teacher education progran. Frequency counts were 
conpleted to determine the types of writing activities being used with 
these students. A conparison of writing activities of the inservice 
and preservice teachers was completed by noting the likenesses and 
differences between these two rank-ordered lists. 

RESULTS : Survey results fron inservice teachers indicated that the ten 
nost frequently used ferns of writing used to fulfill their 
responsibilities as reading teachers were the following: unit/lesson 
plans, instructional writing (used in conducting lessons), 
agenda/schedules, brainstorning ("jotting down a list of ideas'), 
curriculun development, infernal personal letters/notes, progress 
reports, short responses/reactions/oonnents, letters of appreciation 
/congratulations/etc, and field notes/anecdotal records. 

Survey results fron preservice teachers indicated that the ten 
nost frequently experienced writing activities students had been 
engaged in as a part of their reading coursework included the 
following; unit/lesson plans, brainstorning, short responses, 
curriculun development, infornative report/essay, reviews, 
instructional writing, observation reports, journals, freewriting, and 
progress reports. 

There was coKmon ground between the writing activities of 
preservice and inservice reading teachers. Six activities were 
identified as frequent activities in both groups. Preservice teachers 
were engaged in some activities which nay be more prevalent in 
university courses, such as reviews, journals, and infornative 
reports. The ferns of letter writing identified by inservice teachers 
were ranked among the least mentioned activities by preservice 
teachers. 

UNEXPECTED DETOUR: As often happens with ongoing research, I became 
less interested in the question I originally posed which was what are 
the similarities and differences between the writing activities of 
inservice and preservice teachers. I started to realize that the 
critical issue was not just identifying what kinds of writing do 
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reading tetichers do. Responses to the open-ended proapt on the 
original questionnaire surfaced a nore important issue — how did 
these reading teachers see themselves as writers? I began to hear 
other authorities express concern that nany teachers were being asked 
to create conmunities of readers and writers in their classrooms when 
many of those same teachers had not been participants in similar 
conmunities themselves. I began to rethink my responsibility as a 
teacher educator. 1 was less concerned with providing my students with 
a matching set of the writing activities reading teachers typically 
did. X became more concerned with assisting students - both 
undergraduate and graduate — to see themselves as insiders in a 
conmunity of writers. 
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Fostering Writers in Reading Education Courses 

^) Modeling : Many of us are insiders in the writing community. We need 
to do what we are encourag.lni? our students to do — let others know 
that we are writers and that we value writing in our lives. We need to 
regularly share our writing wsth our students. These night be 
completed works or works in progress. We might even consider using 
students as outside reviewe.^s We need to share the insider 
information we have as a participants in the writing community. 
Besides sharing our writing, students need to see us write. We need to 
engage in writing when our students are writing. 

2) BnoQuratfament : Many times in satisfying course requirements, 
students produce products that with minimal revision are worthy of 
publication. We may be able to assist their development as writers 
simply by letting them know about appropriate outlets and procedures 
for submitting such manuscripts. State journals are an untapped 
potential forum for the work of many students. Literacy vignettes and 
classroom ideas may even find a receptive audience in journals like 
THE READING TEACHER. 

3) Simulations : Traditional kinds of writing activities can be recast 
to provide students with some opportunities to attempt a variety of 
writing activities which might more closely resemble some of the "real 
world" writing which reading teach^^rs often are asked to do. For 
example, students might be enoour^iged to present typical responses to 
essay questions in the formats of one-page memos or a personal 
letters. Class activities can also include first hand experiences with 
writing activities ranging from cross-age penpal exchanges to 
traveling journals — activities that our students can also use with 
their students in school settings. 

4> Impleme ntation : We may want to set aside time to provide students 
with at least a limited first-hand experience with the writing 
process. As students learn about how to teach writing and to create 
writing coooiunities in their own classrooms, we might also take them 
through the writing process. This will allow them to experience the 
same aspects of the writing process from idea generation to large 
group sharing that they will be providing for their students. 

5) Literacy Portfolios : The implementation of a literacy portfolio 
self-evaluation component to selective reading education courses 
provides un invitation for students to work on who they are as 
writrers. By encouraging students to self-assess, they will be able to 
identify some short-term goals on which they can focus to improve who 
they are as writers. By providing time for working on goals and 
feedback on students' progress toward those goals, instructors can 
assist students as they make these changes. Portfolios, however, still 
leave the primary responsibility for directing and documenting the 
change in the hands of the students. 
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Wlmmw indicate tli» foru of ifriting that do to fulfill your 
r»spofialbiUtl»* mm • r^adins odueator. RBNSNBIR TO fOCW OR 
TMOSB rORffS Of VRITIRO THUT HAVB SOME RBLATIORSHIF TO TOUB ROLB 
AS A RSADiro BDUCATOR: 

1. PorBonal Journal, diary, log 

Rofuiarly Froquantlr Sooetiaeo Saldos Never 

2. Inforaal Parsonal Lattora / Rotoa 

Hafuiarlr Froquantlf Sooatiaas Soldoa Hever 

3. Fraaariting (apontanaous aritintf for aalf } 

Rafaiarly Fraqtientlr Soattiaaa Saldoa Never 

4. Brainatoraing (jotting down a liat of idaaa for aalf) 

Regularly Frequently Soaetiaaa Seldoa Never 

5. Short Baaponaaa / React iona / Coaaenta 

Regularly Frequently Soaetiaaa Saldoa Never 

B. Field Botes / Anecdotal Iteoorda 

Regularly Frequently Sonetiaea Seldoa Never 

7. Lettere of appreciation* congratulat iona, etc. 

Regularly Frequently Soaetiaea Saldoa Never 

8. Buaineaa Coaaunioation <foraal lettera* aaaoa» foraa* etc.) 
Regularly Frequently Soaetiaea Seldoa Never 

9. Contraota / Granta 

Regularly Frequently Soaetiaea Seldoa Haver 

10. Legialation / Raaolutiona 

Regularly Frequently Soaetiaea Seldoa Never 

11. Invitatlone 

Regularly Frequently Soaetiaea Seldoa Never 

12. Reauae / Bio / Vita 

Regularly Frequently Soaetiaea Seldoa Never 

13. Curriculua Pevelopaent (Goals* Obiectives, Quidea» etc.). 
Regularly Frequently Soaetiaea Seldoa Never 

14. Unit Plane / Leaaon Plana 

Regularly Frequently _ Soaetiaea Seldoa Never 

tb. Inatruetional Briting (Vriting uaed in conducting leasone) 
Regularly Frequently Soaetiaea Seldoa Never 

IB. Songa / Poeaa / Hhyaea / Fingarplaya 

Regularly Frequently Soaetiaes Seldoa Never 

17. Pli^e / Draaas / Skits 

Regularly Frequently Soaetiaes Seldoc Never 

18. Jokee / Riddlea / Cartoons 

^ Regularly Frequently Soaetiaes Seldoa Never 

19- Storiea / Talea / Fablea / Rytha 

^ — Regularly Frequently Soaetiaes Seldoe Never 
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20. Inforaatiye Report / Saaar 

Regularly Frequently Soaetiaea Seldoa Bever 

21* Revieaa of Booka / Artiolea / Bateriala 

Regularly Frequently Soaetiaea Seldoa , Bever 

22. Foraal Inforaatiye letter 

Regularly Frequently Soaetiaea Seldoa Haver 

23. Reaearoh Paper (Porpoaa -= to infora through objeotive 
deaoription or analyaia) 

Regularly Frequently Soaetiaea Seldoa Bever 

24. Reaearoh Paper (purpoae to infloenoe and change opinions 
and aotiona of othara) 

Regularly Frequently Soaetiaea Seldoa Hever 

25. Bxaainaticna / Teata / Ruiaiea / Aaaeaaaant toola 

Regularly Frequently Soaetiaaa Seldoa Hever 

2B. Progreaa Reporta 

Regularly Frequently Soaetiaea Seldoa Hever 

27. Agenc^a / Schedule 

Regularly Frequently Soaetiaea Seldoa Bever 

2a. Inforaativa Heaapapar / Hawlettar / Article 

Regularly Frequently Soaetiaea Seldoa Bever 

2B. Profile / Portrait / Caae Study 

Regularly Frequently Soaetiaea Seldoa Bever 

30. Obaarvation Report 

Regularly Frequently Soaetiaea Seldoa Bever 

31. Ay / Oral preaentation (outline, notea* eoript, eto.) 

Regularly Frequently Soaetiaaa , Seldoa Never 

32. Perauaaive Report / Baaay 

Regularly Frequently Soaetiaea Seldoa Hever 

33. Bditorial 

Regularly Frequently Soaetiaea Seldoa Bever 

34. Perauaaive Letter 

Regularly Frequently Soaetiaea ^ Seldoa Bever 

35. Poetera / Buttona / Buaper Stiokara 

Regularly Frequently Soaetiaea Seldoa Never 

38. f lyere / Advertiaeaenta 

Regularly Frequently Soaetiaea Seldoa Never 

37. Other 



Regularly , Frequently Soaetiaea Seldoa Hever 

38. Other 

Regularly ^ Frequently Soaetiaea Seldoa Bever 
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